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A Magazine of Verse 


JANUARY 1930 


FIGURES IN A WINTER LANDSCAPE 
LEGEND 


HEN the hinge cries aloud as farmers enter 
Their houses, and white lintels on the door 
Seal silence where the latches sing no more, 


Truth’s last command is heard. The word is winter. 


The season sends its embassy of banners 
Unfit to signalize the bitter reign 

Of death, fit only to outwit disdain 

in men unmindful of the furtive runners 


Who scatter frost among the upland furrows 
And weave their flaming garlands in the trees, 
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Or trap the idling rivers from the seas 
And chase the birds in panic with their arrows. 


The slow submissive body never hearkens 
While summer spills its wax into the ear, 

But no late passion may delay the year 

And soon the golden day declines and darkens. 


The long hill turns its grey and weary shoulder 
Too spent by harvest to evade the whip 

Of pitiless wind. The toad and adder slip 

To their blind slumber underneath a boulder. 


No living man dares lift a tongue embittered 
By this betrayal. Every man is warned, 

For every mortal heart by love is burned, 
And still man loves as if no burning mattered. 


He sees the wild earth turning dark around him 
When autumn fails, but only the final leaf 
Spinning to earth compels him to believe 


That winter’s endless wrath has tracked and found him. 


He starts and cries, forgetting every reason 
For love, fear-driven across the stormy plain 
Of frozen nettles where bright limbs have lain, 
Pulls his embattled door and enters a prison 


Where meagre daylight coats the waving fire 
With flames of grey and chimney flues are loud 
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No birds are fed, no starling is allowed 
To sing awake the memory of desire. 


Snow falls on fallen snow, the world is quiet, 

Ice clothes the willows, death commands the north. 
No foot upon the desert ventures forth, 

The heart is dead and no man can deny it. 


HERAKLES ARCHER 


A tense and whittled thundershaft he pulls 
Within his supple crescent, 

To send the bolt of death among the gulls 
Or drop the pheasant. 


The padding fox has heard the leather sing 
Against his restless hand, 

The swallow bends a slow and cautious wing 
Above the hunter’s land. 


The stag with horny trees upon his brow 
Has seen the arrow gleam, 

The otter plunges to elude the bow 

Under the stream. 

For he alone is brave who bends the branch 
And draws the fatal dart 

To send a fire no blood can ever quench 


Into the innocent heart. 
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WRITTEN ON WIND 


Nuoto per mar, che non ha fondo o riva: 
Solco onde, e’n rena fondo, e scrivo in vento. 

No man needs wisdom to observe 

Upon the air the quiet curve 

And silver shadow of the wind, 

Whose spacious breath is measureless, 

Whose blowing hair is never thinned 

Above a brow of weariness. 


His heel is on the shaken hills, 
And in his arms bewildered gulls 
Are lifted while the crying trees 
Are showered with a rain of stars. 
He stirs within the roaming seas 
The rumor of our angry wars. 


Allegiance, and no human words 

Survive above the roaring wrath 

His dust-forged iron trumpet blows 

Upon the broken wings of truth 

Or shattered beauty of the rose. 


No stricken country claims the bird’s | 
| 


Above the mountain dark and steep 
His shadow perilous as sleep 

Is dropping with a lonely fear 

Upon the climber’s freezing head 
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For ice has drawn a shining spear 
To guard the pure tomb of the dead. 


Yet blinded by cold suns, alone 

Upon this pinnacle of stone 

Where clouds are driven toward a night 
Of darkness and the stars are whirled, 

I lift an eagle’s quill to write 

The flying legend of the world— 


i A word for every man to hear 

Who frees his echo-haunted ear 

Or drives sleep from his dusky eyes 
And fear from his beleaguered face: 
Hope rides a stallion in the skies, 


He plunges through the pits of space, 


His strength is loud in splitting sails, 
Through every brain his speed prevails, 
His fable is a wandering spell; 

On foreheads impotent or bold 

He strikes the flame of miracle! 

No man needs wisdom to behold 





The pulse of heaven beating where 
The coiling rivers of the air 


Explore uncharted wastes of light 
In rapid currents steep and blind— 
A mystery that dismays his sight, 


Whose kiss is madness on the mind. 
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ARROTINO 


The dark wheel whirls. The knife 
Is laid against the arc. 

A spray of fire takes life 

Out of the dark. 


The hard stone sings while the blade 


Curves on the spinning bridge. 
The cloudy steel is made 
Bright on the edge. 


Clear from the narrow rim 

A keen white wire has drawn 
A bitter hymn 

To think upon: 


“Bring thy soft spirit’s pride, 
Darkened and dull with lust, 
Upon this stone to ride. 
Scatter a dust 


“Of crystal fire. Raise 
A blade of song, and feel 
How spirit still obeys 
The law of steel, 


“Shaping on flinty wheels 
A fiery strife 

Before its metal feels 
Pride of the knife.” 
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Morton Dauwen Zabel 
TWO FABLES OF LOVERS 
T: Their Wisdom 


She said, “No night will blind our trysting wills.” 

“T will love you forever,” he said. She said, “‘ Forever.” 
They stood on the patient ramparts of the hills 

And above the endless winds that broke and fled 

They heard the ancient trouble of the river. 


But the winds grew weary upon their curving chase 
Over the sea and land. The mountains stirred 
Uneasy with the season, while the race 

Of waters altered. She lost his low command, 

But where was the quick surrender he had heard? 


The restless days were toiling in their brains; 

The nights were struggling soon, and soon the dawn 
Struck no warm league asunder. The wild rains 
Inflamed the fiery fevers of the moon. 


Defeat had sounded, the patience of heaven was gone. 


He said, “‘No whirling gust shall seize me now.” 

‘“ Danger is slain,” she cried; “the blast has thinned!”’ 
[hey saw the broken splendor of the plow, 

And over the bleaching fragments of the tide 

Che ruin of the flowers on the wind. 
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II: No Fallacy T 


Upon a hill they broke their darkest fears, 


Crying their love with every doubt unfurled, } 
While plains were rent by bright electric spears 
And thunder dropped like doom around the world. 1 
\ 
These lovers triumphed while the planets shook. ; 
No lark was brave beneath the sun’s defeat. A 
They gave their vows beside no purling brook 
Or flowering thorn. For them a tempest beat | 
: 4 
Its noblest furies down a crowded sky. p 
But when they turned they saw a smiling heaven ; 
Shining upon them in their silver sty. 
Scorn seared their brows. They fled, haunted and driver. | [ 
So they were free with hearts and foreheads branded 
By love’s despair and love’s unholy mirth C 


Upon a noon when sunlight broad and candid 
Fell like a shout of trumpet-song to earth. 


WHITE ADVENT 


Winter is a vigil all men keep 

In long and patient fortitude 

Who spurn a cold untroubled sleep, 
The host of snow their only food. 
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The stormy dream, the burning ache 
Of love and love’s demanding arms 
Can rouse no lust in these who make 


Provision for the spring’s alarms. 


They know the summer’s threat of pain 
And autumn’s surly sickle bent 
Above the windrows. Free of stain 


Are tongues that taste this sacrament. 


he ill 


ims W hallenge innocence 


Che dri 
And strike the shield of pride apart, 


But now an armor for the sense 


Is forged, and wisdom for the heart. 
Until the crystal trees are struck 

By swords of sunlight, lips are proud. 
The mouth is virgin till the rock 


Surrenders freshets to the cloud. 


Morton Dauwen Zabel 


Morton Dauwen Zabe/ 
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PATTERNS IN SHADOW 


FROM OLD HAWAII 


I 


The wooden god is stern of face: 

Though we have seen him made with hands, 
There is a Presence in this place, 

A Power from ancient lands 


That wreathes him with a majesty, 
That clothes him with a mighty fear. 
We lay our offering silently 

And dare not step too near. 


Though any man with ax of stone 
May hew as lofty and as grim 

A countenance, what man alone 
Dare mock the like of him? 


Then lay the offering, and turn 
And look no more to left or right, 
Where, in the awful silence, burn 
The dreadful eyes of night! 


II 


“And you?” the king said. “What will you do about it? 


Will the old feasts and the sacrifices go on 


And the oracle speak, as of old, the mind of the gods e 


[186] 
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Clifford Gessler 


Or will you tell our people the truth at last, 
The perilous terrible truth, to set them free?” 


The high priest raised a weary haggard face 

And looked long into the great king’s piercing eyes, 

Old and unutterably sad. ‘‘ The gods will speak,” he said; 
“The people must not know the gods are dead!” 


11] 
We have broken the tabu together: 
You have eaten the forbidden mai’a; I have broken fish 
with you. 
Your fingers and mine have lifted poi from the same bow! 


Let the priests come! Let the Mu come, with the ax up- 
lifted. 
Let them carry us, bleeding and bound, to the hill of death. 


We have broken the tabu. We perish, but others shall 
arise after us, 

Rebels, to question 

We have broken the tabu. By this much more, even this 
little, the people are free. 


STEEL SMILE 


The steel smile of rails, 

The concrete sneer of station platforms, 
The impassive countenances of wharves, 
Are eloquent of separations. 


[187] 
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Around them lingers the salt of tears, 

The blurred fragments of kisses and of flowers, 
The sad sweet aroma of parting. 


I have looked long enough on the austerity of steel rails, 
The finality of wide gray wastes of sea. 


OF SORROWS 


There are many things more bitter than sorrow: 

Joy is one of them, when it begins to grow stale; 

Weariness, and defeat, and the long battering of greed, 

And the quick frustration of desire; 

Contentment without freedom is the bitterest of these 
things. 


New sorrow is the thin horn of a moon peeping over the 
curve of mountains; 

Old sorrow is the soft fringe of the twilight along the edge 
of the world. 

New sorrow is the keen bright rim of a precipice blown 
bare with the wind; 

Old sorrow is a grove at the head of a high valley, misty 
with mountain rain. 


Many things are more bitter than sorrow: 
Few are more beautiful. 


( y F ford Ges 5 ler 






























PORTO RICO BEACHES 
WEATHER 


Insane waters running purple and green 
Macaberesque spray-shapes 
Exult, trample the ruined foam. 


Roaring yellow and pink, 
g } } 
Torrents of rainbow 
Rush into the hyaline. 


, Lie still, ravished beach, 
Repenting in snarled sea-weed! 
Afternoon will be 











All shiny blue and silver: 


You will blossom 
Such a lovely garden- 
Red, emerald, violet 
Parasols! 
‘AU SEWAY 
Scent of drowning drags down the night. 
Ahead, the blank road, 
Moon-white fillet across the brow of the harbor, 
Crooks up into three bridges. 


Clouds of black mangrove 
Drip into gun-metal water. 
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Air whistles silver past flying faces, y 
Clings damply—exhalation of death. 


The waters glaze, appalled. 


Mangrove tentacles clutch downward 
At the hot flare racing our car, 
Scudding ghost of a drowned moon. 


NOVEMBER AFTERNOON 


The year is too warm to stir, 
Hardly breathes . . . 
Soon, soon 


She will be dead. 


Old-lady coco-palms 

Mourn very softly, 

Ay bendito! 

Draping themselves in limp obsequious veils, 
Orange and dolorous tawny yellow. 


Young cocos chatter, 

Brilliantine their bobbed hair, 

Raking it with coarse broken combs. 

Blond lashes 

Are darkened at the ends, 

Each tip, 

Separately, 

Beaded with a drop of rain. | 


[1g0] 











Ellen Glines 


LEVEL SUN 


Light too thick 
On the delicate cane-fields, 
Jade and peridot looked at through amber glass 


Across the hot blue harbor 
The city sleeps on the headland, 
White shells heaping a September beach 


Too much beauty 
It is heavy on my eyeballs . 
I shall be glad when night has fallen 


ROSE-GOLD 


Rose-gold moment of sunset, 
Infinitesimal, eternal, 
I am watching to see 
Hibiscus catch you— 
Mort-yellow leaves and moribund scarlet flowers— 
That I too may catch you, 
I too become 
Eternal, 
Infinitesimal, 
Rose-gold ! 
Ellen Glines 
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TWO POEMS 
STRANGE SPLENDOR 


Ages of earth are in me. I am made 

Of time’s immortal matter, which is dust 
I am old atoms in a new parade; 

I am new iron miracled from rust. 


This that is I has not been I forever; 
Once it was pearl or spider, flame or fly. 
Nature’s destination is endeavor: 

There is no dust that beauty will let die. 


This that is flesh of me may once have ridden 
The saddle of the stallions of the sun 

Which leap from hidden glory unto hidden, 
Knowing their goal and origin are one. 


Lost among sulphurous meteors I come; 
Vanished in smoky mystery I go, 

Where cooling comets crackle like a drum 
To ether’s weird electric tremolo. 


From space to space the flaming planets scatter, 
Crashing and splitting in the black abyss. 

Still onward hurls the starry march of matter: 
Fach Armageddon is a Genesis 
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There is no height nor depth beyond our border 
Of isolated vision in the earth; 

And all there is is cataclysmic order 

Moving in rhythms of ironic mirth. 


There is no East nor West. Only an aching 
Cyclone of chaos hurtling forever on. 
There is no day nor night. Only the breaking 


Of eerie shadows in eternal dawn. 


Where shall we go who came from conflagrations 
Unkindled and unquenched within the Vast? 
Oblivion is the home of destinations 


And darkness is our domicile at last. 


Sick lust leans fevered on the arm of death. 
The vitals quiver and the heart goes hot. 
Fear at the throat bites out the guttering breath, 


Havoc is conqueror where hope is not. 


Now as I pause on midnight’s promontory 
By the grim currents of infinity, 
Sudden the revelation breaks in glory 


The desperate strange splendor of To Be. 


Out of the chaos and the dark and thunder, 
Flung to new glamour in earth’s diagram, 
I stand upon the citadel of wonder 


And shout the terrible miracle—J ai! 


{ I 93 } 


Ernest Hartsock 
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GIST OF GLORY 


Is there no passion that a flower knows? 
No zeal that sears the poppy to its core? 
No love to ravish the intrepid rose? 

No hope that burns the ebon hellebore? 


Do stamens hot with sweet terrestrial lust 
Impregnate pistils with impassive fire? 
Or is the pollen some delicious dust 
Full-flavored with the stupors of desire? 


Adulterous bees that lie abed with clover 
And stroke the phlox with soft lascivious feet 
Find every trillium’s mouth rash to a lover 
And every womb bewilderingly sweet. 


Then how shall we deride the fire in flowers, 
Interpreting their reticence as death? 

The wren that sings an alien tongue to ours 
Snares yet a song to beauty with each breath 


Consider then the lilies starred with bloom 
How Solomon was less a king than they, 
Whose smiling silence on the brink of doom 
Conceals more wisdom than all tongues betray. 


Consider then the lilies, and be sure 
They draw from moist black soil the gist of glory, 
Shaming the wealth of men in miniature— 
Translators of earth’s epic allegory! 
Ernest Hartsock 
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ROCKPORT WATER-COLORS 


STILL WATER 


Brown weeds drift from the rocks 
Like drowned locks; 
Ladders lean liquidly down 


lo a watery town. 


And boats with twisting spars 
Find other stars 
To steer their courses by. 


No gulls fly 


They sit huddled and hunched 
Or stiffly bunched 

On raft and dory and stake; 
They do not take 

Wing to swiftly drown 

In a tow) 

Of water and stillness madi 


They are afraid 


TIDE-FEAR 


| am afraid when the tide is full, 
| feel a strange and kindred pull. 
It is like a voluptuous woman with lip 
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Too mobile, a woman with swaying hips 
It has a close warm primitive smell; 

It has a throaty voice, like a bell 

That is shaken under water. I am 
Afraid. I picture one who swam 

Out there, coming in; and I must go 
In narrow streets— afraid to know 
What I might know if I should stay 

When the full tide leans on the curving bay 


EBBING 


After the heat this walk to the sea 
That floats with liquid fire, 

To the great rocks leaning thirstily 
With a terrible desire 

To suck up the ebbing tide. 

The wind lifts your eyelids wide 
With coolness as we come back 

To the quarry’s deceptive edges 
And the moon on a cloudy plaque; 
Hearing from under the ledges 

A bullfrog pluck a water-soaked string 
There are water tones in your words to me 
There is color of water in everything. 

Why are you crying—suddenly 
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END 


Nothing is left but a hollow 
Shell, nothing but sleep; 
No sil arrow to follow 
No pain to lose or keep. 


Blunt and silver the gulls 
Like arrows shoot across 
The bent sky; rain pulls 


Like a grey forgotten loss. 


The day goes out muffled 
In wet silver, the sound 
Of waves and stones scuffled 


Grieves like a sorrow found. 


One traced in the sand a hea 
And let the waters wash over: 
Nothing was left, no part; 


Gone was love and the lover. 


All over the silver day, 
The stabbing arrow struck home. 
The heart-pattern washed away, 


The waves dissolved in foam. 


Ruth La nga 
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Ruth Langland Holbery 
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BERRIES SWEET AND BITTER 
CHILD THOUGHTS 


When I was a child 
I hunted every orchard 
For a bit of fallen bird-song. 
I thought trills came from the throat 
In ribbons and beads of color. 
My earnest heart was tortured 
To find a wisp of music 
Or the shining dust of a note. 


Afterward I thought 
Of happiness like bird-song, 
A dazzling fragment of life 
To be discovered or missed; 
Something more than itself— 
The strangeness under a word-song 
A rainbow to lie in my palm, 
Enchantment to tie at my wrist. 


AURORA ARGENT 


Go, love the girl whose name is rain against a garden 
Heigh, my heart is empty as a wind across the sand! 
Be your sternest punishment to kiss your way to pardon 

If you have neglected one pink tip of either hand. 


Kiss the girl whose name is mist upon a crimson petal 
Gloomy is my spirit as a lake beneath the storm 
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Grace Stone Coates 


Brackish are its edges where no birds settle; 
Silver are the waters where your smile lies warm. 


PROMISE 


When you argue it out in your chair, 
Assured you have quit me forever, 
! will stir in the roots of your hair. 


In your secret place I shall find you 
Denying me everywhere, 
Again you will feel me behind you. 


| will be what stares from the gloom, 
What you hear when no one has spoken 
\ step in the empty room, 
And the rack on which you are broken. 


MU TTERKORN 


You are more bitter upon my lips than ergot, 
Purple corruption on the nourishing kernel; 
Bitterer to me than brackish desert water, 
Bitter as tears in dreams that shame Gehenna. 


Because you were sweeter upon my tongue than honey, 
Blander than milk in unmaturing kernels, 

Stranger than swooning breath of the sun-sucked berry, 
You are more bitter in my throat than death. 


Grace Stone Coates 
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NOCTURNE 


On a night of rain and mist 
Noddy went a-wooing. 
Any idiot had guessed 
Here was trouble brewing. 


Thunder muttered in the hills 
But the lanes were quiet; 
Expectation quickened 

Eager blood to riot. 


Noddy skipped along the path 
To his lady’s door, 

Pushed the knocker seven times, 
Shook it seven more; 


Listened to the echoes die, 
While a subtle terror 

Caught his heart as in a vise. 
What unreckoned error 


Left him standing here alone 
One instead of two? 

Noddy cocked his ear and heard 
Rain against the flue. 


~ 


Something rustled in the dark; 
Noddy thought he heard 
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Murmured sighs across the lawn 
Where a whisper stirred. 


Noddy’s feet went crunching 
Over soil and gravel— 

Was there any mystery 
Love could not unravel? 


Was it wind he thought he heard? 
Was it muffled laughter? 

Noddy listened . . . and recoiled 
From this silence after. 


Lovers’ eyes are cats’ eyes. 
He could almost see 
Shadows-—was it one or two? 
Past the apple-tree. 


Midnight passed in music, 
Silence stirred and slept. 
Cradled in the tall grass 
Noddy lay and wept. 


Sydney King Russell 
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WHILE PRUDENCE WEIGHS 


You measure me with speculative glance, 

Thinking, perhaps, how pleasant it would be- 

A cure for quiet—to have me in your house 
Habitually. 


That is not all. You touch me and your hands 

Regret to leave. Rare evenings I surprise 

Your friendship in a ruddier cloak, a light 
Upon your eyes. 


Inertia, habit, and your bachelorhood, 
Are growing tall and arrogant and stout— 
Stupid companions, but it’s difficult 

To turn them out. 


Dear sluggard, there are things with supple feet. 

While prudence weighs and ponders, they may sli; 

Like colored waves from underneath the bow, 
Stranding a ship. 


Anne Blackwell Payne 








PORTS 


What of the far-away ports— 
Calcutta and Nome, 
Hong-Kong, Cadiz? 

I stay at home 

And watch their shadows 
On a screen. 

What do I know of places 

I never have seen? 


What of the port 

Beyond Time’s End? 

Is it a milk-and-honeyed | 
Or is it nothing 

In the continent of Space? 


>) 


I stay at home 
Watching shadows on a screen 
Calcutta—Nome . 


Elfrida DeRenne Barrow 
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TO GOD AND OTHERS \ | 
STRAIT PRAYER 


In that time when thy seas grow stale and thy hills fall flat, 
Lord, send a tempest to toss us, a fire for our fat. 


If we have wallowed in virtue, snug and complacent, 
Indifferent Lord, send us into some hell adjacent. 


Because we are bleached from the stones that we lie under, 
Dexterous Lord God, topple them down with thunder. 


If we have parleyed with trouble and hidden from pain, 
Lord God, scorch us with sun and scourge us with rain 


If there is tinsel or rust on our armor of pride, 
Let it be ground on the sands of thy outgoing tide. 


If we who are born two-handed reach no goal, 
Lord, let them tear us asunder, each unborn soul. 


If we have served small gods and taken mean aims 
Let us pick sparrows off of the top of thy flames. 


Because they have harried our peace and broken our bone, 
Meddlesome Lord, let all of our foes alone 


When I am gone to my fathers, the worm and the rot, 
God arisen, see that thou raise me not. 
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Robert Barret 
Lord God, this is my prayer, my prayer said standing, 
Perhaps it will come to thy ear on that further landing. 


TO ONE WOMAN 


I spread my cloak between you and the earth— 
A careless gesture which had caused some mirth 
Aforetimes. Other feet had trod it under, 
Small boots had cut its lining into bits, 

And itching heels had ground their print in its 
Old finery. Your eyes were full of wonder. 


I spread my cloak before you in the mire, 

That trampled wind-torn cloak of my desire. 
Despite old rents, wine-stains in double measure, 
I saw the gold threads lace the cloth like new; 
For I was looking at the cloak, not you. 

Then I glanced up to wait upon your pleasure. 


I spread my cloak beneath you on the ground. 
Your eyes were sabers flashing, you kneeled down. 
You kneeled upon that splattered velvet, turning 
Into a fire-mist as your great eyes shut. 

And as we drifted, I knew nothing but 

The whiteness of your knees and your lips burning. 


LACE VALENTINI 


I will set my heart on a grave lady 
And go and leave it there. 
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She may toss it into a briar-bush 
Or tangle it in her hair, I 
But I'll have done with my heart for the nonce ) 
And it’s little enough I’ll care. 


For I follow fortune thither and yon, 
And a heart is heavy to take. 
It would soil on my sleeve from the kisses of thieves ) 
Or tear in the thorny brake; 

And hurts of the flesh are bitter enough 

Without the dull heart’s ache. 


[ would not love that grave lady, 
For all her silver grace, 

If she should credit an empty lad- 
Yet when I’ve seen Life’s face, 

I'll come in quest of the thing I left, 
Or have her own in its place. 


THE CHASE 


When I| was a boy—say six, say seven- 

I hunted the moon as she rose in heaven. 

I charged the hilltop at her touch 

And missed her, breathless, but not by much 
Hand over fist I followed her till 

From the topmost branch on the tallest hil! 
I saw her make off over my head. 

Then I climbed down and went to bed 
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I’m older, twenty-some, and sorry 

That these, my less elusive quarry, 

Are not as fleet as she had been; 

For when I’ve kissed them, mouth and chin, 
And made all manner of love that I 
Invent or story-books supply, 
( They do not simply saunter on 

And, like the setting moon, begone. 


SWINBU RNE 


Who else dared keep a garden where, in moral 
And misty England, passion flowers might bloom? 
The poppy and the lotus and the laurel 

Enlace to make your tomb. 


A diligent faun in their entwined recesses, 

You wove and rewove patterns on the wall 

In endless loops of roses, whence excesses 
Of perfume fall. 


Their unchecked branching turned the paths to mazes 
Kaleidoscopic in their scent and hue. 
Too tender were those long luxuriant phrases— 

They choked themselves and you. 


Robert Barret 
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COMMENT 
VALERY’S EPIGRAMS 
AUL VALERY, the distinguished French poet, is an 
inventor of epigrams—Paul Valéry, who, after sitting 
at the feet of Mallariné in his youth, retired for twenty 
years of work in engineering, and of meditation on art and 
mathematics, before reappearing as a poet. A recent issue 
of that lively Paris weekly, Les Nouvelles Littéraires, con- 
tained two newspaper-length columns of Notes sur la 
Poésie so suggestive that I have been tempted to translate 
a few of them. They begin with a few generalities: 
Books have the same enemies as man: fire, dampness, insects, time; 
and their own insides. 
Naked thoughts, emotions, are as feeble as naked men. They must be 
clothed. 
Thought has both sexes; it impregnates, and then carries its own seed 
to birth. 
Most men have so vague an idea of poetry that the very vagueness of 
their idea is for them a definition of poetry. 


Then the poet turns his attention more definitely to the 
art, and the tribe of mental desperados who practice it: 


It is quite possible to deny the existence of poetry—and poetry may 
be proud of that, for thus she resembles God. One may be dead to her 
blind to Him—and be wholly unconscious of the consequences. 

But that which all the world may deny yet makes itself the powerful 
centre of life, and the symbol of cur reason for being ourselves. 


In the poet the ear speaks, the mouth listens. It is sleep which sees 
clearly. It is the image and the fantasy which behold. It is the lack and 
the gap which create. 
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A poem ought to be a festival of the intellect. It cannot be anything 
else. It is a game, but solemn, strictly ordered, significant; the image of 
what one never is, of a state wherein all one’s efforts are rhythms— 
readjustments. 

The festival over, nothing should remain. Ashes, faded garlands. 


Poetry is the attempt to represent, or to reconstitute, by means of 
articulate language, those things or that thing which our cries, tears, 
caresses, kisses, sighs, etc., try obscurely to express, and which inanimate 

objects seem to wish to expr ess in whatever they have of life’s semblance, 
or of seeming design. 





fae x shot 


concealed in fruit. 


aled in poetry just as the nutritive value is 
Fruit is nutritive, but it seems only delicious. One 
notices only a pleasure, but receives a substance. The charm conceals 
the unperceived nourishment. 








Poetry is merely literature reduced to the essential of its active prin- 
ciple. One has stripped it of all kinds of idols and realistic illusions; of 
the equivocation possible between the language of fact and of imagina- 
tion. 


And this réle—creative, imaginative—of language (however practical 
and veracious may have been its origin) is eoaphaticilhy proved by the 
slight importance of the subject. 

The subject of a poem is as strange to it, and as important, as his name 
is tO a man. 


Lyricism is the development of an exclamation. It presupposes the 
voice in action—the voice directly issuing from, or provoked by, the 
things one sees or feels as present. The qualities which the human voice 
can express are those that one should study, and give, in poetry. 





The idea of inspiration implies these ideas: 

That which costs nothing has the most value. 

That which has the most value ought to cost nothing. 

One should glory most in what he is least responsible for. 

Under the heading Rhetoric M. Valéry goes far toward 
agreeing with Carlyle’s opinion that “genius is an infinite 
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capacity for labor.” “‘Perfection—that is work,” he says. 


“A failure is a failure only because it has been abandoned.” | f; 
And he is sarcastic about those who shirk the difficulties r 
of the art: a 
Rhyme is a great success in this—that it infuriates those simple souls g 
who think naively that there is something under heaven more important n 
than a convention! They have the naive belief that some thought or e 
other can be more important than any convention. ‘ 
° . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ t 

A poem is never finished. It is always an accident which terminates F 


it—that is, which gives it to the public: lassitude, the demand of some 
editor, the push of another poem. . . . I 
As for me, I think that the same subject, and almost the same words, 


: : rd a 
could be used indefinitely and occupy a lifetime. Perfection, that is work! | 
t 

Yet the problem is not to be solved by mere persistence: 

At the least erasure the principle of complete inspiration is destroyed b 
—the intelligence effaces what the god has imprudently created. Thus t 
one must accord the mind its share of the work, lest one bring forth 
monsters. But who will say which is the more responsible? If we decide 0 
it is the mind, then she is queen; if not, must it be then some blind un- a 
discoverable power? - 

The great poet is merely a brain full of blunders (cerveau plein de t 

, ° C < . ° ° 
méprises). Some of these serve him well and play with him the strange 
gambols of genius. Others, not in the least different from the first, offer ¥ 
him but follies and games of chance. a 

The philosopher and the man in the street may get glee- n 
ful satisfaction out of this poet’s definition of a poet as a li 
“brainful of blunders.” Accustomed to the sublime exac- e 
titudes of mathematics, M. Valéry is impatient with the u 
fluidities of art. In art there are no exactitudes: n 


To construct a poem which contains only poetry is impossible. If a 
piece contains only poetry, it is not constructed, it is not a poem t 
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The combination of poet and mathematician is rare; so 
far as I can remember at the moment, Paul Valéry has few 
rivals in history. Michelangelo wrote beautiful sonnets, 
and he also constructed the dome of St. Peter’s and other 
great engineering works, besides his memorable achieve- 
ments as painter and sculptor. Leonardo da Vinci took 
all knowledge for his province and even groped through 
the foggy science of his time toward the mathematics of 
flight; but I believe he left no evidence of being a poet. 
I seem to remember vaguely that certain Greek poets were 
also expert in mathematics and the engineering science of 
their time—those old Greeks had all-round minds. 

Our own age offers a special opportunity to such minds, 
but few poets are accepting the invitation. Never were 
the achievements of science, and the far-outward reaches 
of mathematics, so sublimely poetic as now. Yet we have 
as yet no adequate record; most of the poets seem as un- 
aware of the modern miracles as though they lived in the 
tenth century; at best accepting them as a matter of course, 
without a lift or a thrill. Yet music comes out of the air, 
an aircraft carries us around the world in twenty days, and 
men are measuring the curves of space and estimating in 
light-years the abysmal drift of stars. The sublime epic 
of science will be sung some day as a march of triumph by a 
united world. If our poets do not write it, the poets of the 
next age will. And they will reproach us for not recogniz- 
ing and celebrating one of the most magnificent epochs in 
the whole history of mankind. H.M 
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THIS SUBSIDY BUSINESS 

For the four hundredth time: a few remarks on what 
may be done by American billionaires, not in “stimulat- 
ing” production—they can’t do that—but in clearing 
obstacles from the delivery of work already produced. 

Printing bills are high in America; nevertheless the sub- 
sidy of worthless pseudo scholarly publications, etc., exists 
and there is not enough free money or initiative in the two 
score and more states to print the three or four authors 
(almost unknown) whose now available typescripts are 
certainly destined to reach the future inhabitants of the 
planet. 

Of course if you put the author of the Private Life of 
Helen of Troy at the head of an allegedly cultura] endow 
ment you can not expect the encouragement of any valu- 
able form of art, music or literature from that endowment 
You might as well entrust literature to the Sat. Eve. Post. 
I have pointed out elsewhere that the Monsieur Guggen- 
heim who is interested in flying goes about the matter 
in an intelligent way, the traditional way of successful 
Maecenases—via knowledge of, and interest in, the thing 
he succeeds in accelerating. 

There is no patron or publisher in America ready to 
spend $500 a year for printing in America one book per 
year that would stand to his “glory” or serve to add 
luster to, and possibly have an “ad” value for, his pub 
lishing house; or to spend $150 a year for having said 
volume printed in Europe. (Our lack of copyright decency 
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would in the latter case permit later robbing of the author 
and publisher, but authors interested in the mental life of 
the nation would probably take a chance.) 

Again the horrible Russians lead the world. The terrible 
bolshies took their best musical instruments out of the 
museums and sent a quartet of ragged musicians across 
Europe (under heavy police guard) with a Stradivarius 
and a Guernarius fiddle, and I think an Amati cello. The 
idea of providing the poor musician with the best means of 
applying his acquired mastery seems foreign to the Anglo- 
Saxon property sense. We admit that the best pictures 
belong in public galleries where the man with the best eye 
owns them more than anyone else. Why not similar 
justice for the performing musician? 

I have received several polite letters from institutions 
agreeing in principle to several useful ideas, but they are 
all incapable of action. For in spite of the hesperian steam 
at the whistle, the printing of contemporary books contain- 
ing invention, the making and performing of music, the 
production and sale of paintings contajning invention, still 
flourish in Europe; while in America all these encouraging 
activities remain in a state of lag-behind, of inertia, timid- 
ity, lack of good will, hatred of the unfamiliar. Even the 
de-luxe book trade, that temporary post-war loop-hole, 
has been blocked in America, turned into a trust or 
monopoly, with the small men frozen out. Here is a 
problem for the plutocrat: Should American books show- 
ing a higher degree of mental energy than those produced 
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in New York come to me in Rapallo and be dependent tor 
publication on my capacity to pay for having them printed 
in Europe? Such books should not have to wait; delay of 
two to five years is dangerous, even destructive. 

The only chance for the next year or so is the cheap 
book trade. Let three or four chaps get a light but up-to- 
date press, linotype preferred, and print off what they 
believe in, regardless of typographical splendors. There is 
no money in it, but it would relieve the congestion, hold 
the copyright for the non-subservient author, and serve 
as a rallying-point for the three dozen who have not 
surrendered. Ezra Pound 


LONDON NOTE 


The state of poetry in England at the moment is more 
uninspiring than it has been at any time for the last 
twenty-five years. King Stork has been followed by King 
Log, that is all. Whereas five or six years ago, J. C. 
Squire beat the big drum in the London Mercury and 
gave his little senate laws in half-a-dozen London papers 
—trying meanwhile to look undismayed at the guerrilla 
warfare waged against him by the Sitwells—now, we 
have Mr. Humbert Wolfe handing out bouquets all round, 
and with amiable impudence assuming the god, affect- 
ing to nod, and seeming to shake the spheres. His 
pretty talent for graceful, humorous and sentimental! 
verse (revealed some years back in Kensington Gardens) 
has been puffed up into the would-be “‘major’’ style 
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of that miserable tagging of the Greek Anthology- 
Others Abide, Requiem—a pretentious assumption of the 
rather démodé singing robes—and This Blind Rose. He 
has been boomed by his publisher as a best-seller: his 
tricks of style—the division of couplets quaintly into 
quatrains, so producing an illusion of free verse—the 
ending of a line on a preposition or an indefinite article- 
“sweet,” and 
“music’’—are spreading even to the lighter columns of 
the newspapers; and he has edited Herrick. 

Of the established poets, Edith Sitwell alone has added 
to her achievement. Her Gold Coast Customs (1929) 


a plentiful peppering of the words “lovely,” 


contains three sections. In one she has written a kind 
of jigging danse macabre, assimilating the horrors of 
aboriginal negro savagery and the amenities of modern 
society usage. It is a striking and terrifying poem, but 
to my mind fails from being too definitely satirical: 
as if one tried to write a lampoon in music. The second 
part contains some very beautiful fruit songs: and the 
third the magnificent Metamorphosis, a poem in which 
the fantastic elements of Greek mythology, Renaissance 
melancholy and Victorian pastoral are interwoven with 
baroque exuberance, quite the best of those Rustic 
Elegies of which she gave us her first specimen in the 
book of that name in 1927. W hile her brother Sacheverill 
seems to be devoting himself rather to the prose fantasia 
for the present, Osbert Sitwell in England Reclaimed 
has amazingly, if rather discursively, peopled our country 
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side with characteristic and very human types. It is 
well to note that his book contains practically the only 
work of any extent in free verse published in England | 
recently. 

Interesting volumes have come from Edmund Blunden | 
and Edgell Rickword. The former in Retreat (1928) has 
broken away from what might have become a permanent 
label and given us nature poems with a difference. The 
influence of Vaughan, Herbert, Matthew Green and 
Wharton—poets of the seventh and eighteenth centuries 
lying somewhat outside the main stream—has supple- 
mented that of John Clare, and the poet projects his own 
mind into the visions he records, becoming more the 
mystic than the landscape artist. Edgell Rickword, whose 
valuable periodical The Calendar barely lasted out its 
first year, has collected his new poems in Invocations t 
Angels (1928). Many influences are at work there, not 
always harmoniously—Rimbaud, Donne, Osbert Sitwell, 

T. S. Eliot; but there is a great deal of fine and original 
imagery and phrasing. His use of harsh and technical 
language achieves powerful effects. It seems to me that 

with all this paraphernalia of modernity there sometimes 
remains a certain touch of banality in the thoug! 
illuminates. In other words the fusion of mind and | 


it it 


body 
is not quite complete; but I confess I find the subtle 
organization of the “body” fascinating. And this is 
only Rickword’s second book. 

The one sign of real youth has been the appearance 
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of the London Aphrodite, which is to be in six numbers 
and is edited by Jack Lindsay and P. R. Stephensen. 
This latest literary magazine—as befits a journal whose 
editors have Australian associations—has been flamboy- 
antly and wildly young. Amid several squibs—a cavalier 
and categorical review of the universal history of art, 
literature and philosophy; an attempt to out-Eliot Eliot 
and to out-Joyce Joyce, while attacking the former and 
all his works mercilessly and persistently; and a goodly 
sprinkling of immature amatory stuff—one feels that in 
Kenneth Slessor there is a really fine poet with a sense of 
rhythm melodious and sure, and an unusually brilliant 
flow of imagery. Otherwise it is all as strained and un- 
disciplined as youth has a right to be—a very healthy 
sign for the future. But the few comparatively “elder” 
writers who, like Aldous Huxley and Robert Nichols, 
have contributed, have not by any means been compelled 
to “pale their ineffectual fires” before the newer lights. 
Benjamin Gilbert Brooks 
REVIEWS 
DELICATE INDEED 

This Delicate Love, by Winifred Welles. Viking Press. 

These are exquisite poems, as delicately and beautifully 
made as a cobweb or a bit of old point lace. One can find 


no fault with them; the music is like a lute or a harp, the 
figures take one by surprise— 
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Boughs are like fingers scratching on the wind— } 
or this complete poem: 


You are the silver-bodied waterfall 
That comes between the world and me. 
For all that anyone can see 
I might be mist against a wall, 
Caught to your heart, housed safe in you— 
But oh, Beloved, in what danger too! 
They touch human emotion with fine finger-tips; and 
animal emotion too, as in Hunting Dogs, Camels on Lex 
ington, A Dog Who Ate a Pond-lily; and even the emotion 
of trees—Actual Willow, or of a tempest—Thunderstorm: 
Swift and terribly rootless form 
The purple forests of a storm. 
From brassy boughs each furious flower 
Puffs leaden pollen in a shower. 


No refuge, even for the good, 

Is underneath this wicked wood 

Even tall men in stormy places 

Lift up but small white-violet faces. 

The only trouble is, one longs, amid all this beauty, for 
a few strokes of strong color, a few stiff black lines. This 
may be a captious complaint; on the whole I think it is— 
one should not demand from prince or poet deed or song 
beyond his range. And yet the prince who passes not his 
garden gate, and the poet who looks out from safe places, 
leave their subjects, however loyal, with a feeling of vague 
lassitude: 
In that little land of a great content 


No one hour struck, no high event 
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) Clattered or billowed along the way 
| Tomorrow took from yesterday. 


Perhaps this poet comes nearest to escaping her limita- 
tions in the poem Boy, which is a searching and loving 
picture of adolescent innocence. Here is the last fourth 
of it: 

Will no one say that growing tall 

Is crouching down and feeling cold 
Outside dark windows starred with frost? 
That being innocent is only 
Being locked out, alone and lost, 
White as the snow, as still, as lonely? 


A lightly veiled symbolism, always ae wrought, 
makes certain poems especially typical of this poet’s feeling 
and style. Of these | may mention Wave, Brown Bread, 
Witch's Return to Earth, and this one, Harlequin Crucified: 

The martyrs carry carven oak, 
On ivory the saints recline. 

The clown hangs high and still; he broke 
His body on a different sign. 

His thin palms hold the scorching nails 
As lightly as red beads; rosettes 

Are raveling where each foot pales 
To point in final pirouettes. 

Light blazes through his hollow eyes— 
No rosary of tears shall mar, 

No cross deform this boy who dies 
Stretched out upon his star. 


A book of finely imaginative poems, perfectly wrought. 
And the typography is a perfect setting. H. M. 
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A RICH PERSONALITY 


Leaves in Windy Weather, by Eunice Tietjens. Alf. A. 

Knopf. 

After six years, during which time she has matured and 
deepened her art, Eunice Tietjens has given us Leaves in 
Windy Weather, a book so sound, so true and fine, that it 
warms the heart. I think no poet has shown greater 
development, greater growth in intensity and beauty, than 
she; and to have so far surpassed the achievement of her 
first three books in a fourth happens rarely to any poet. 

As the sedate or cynical forties close them in, most poets 
lose a certain spontaneity and lyricism, becoming fatigued 
or pedantic or morosely philosophical. Or perhaps they 
look back yearningly toward an earlier simplicity and 
verve, which they strive in vain to recapture. 

Here is neither a prolonged adolescence, nor echoed 
youth. Here is the clear utterance of a ripe beautiful 
maturity. If one does not know Eunice Tietjens person 
ally, to read this book is to feel that one has been cheated 
of a warm and utterly satisfying human experience. 

The title poem, Query, says: 

Oh, is there any use then 
In putting words together, 


Words as hard to manage 
As leaves in windy weather? 
And is there any use then 
In marking where they fall, 
Words that fly apart again 
In no time at all? 
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To which this reviewer would reply that Mrs. Tietjens 
has put words together so rightly and with such simple 
dignity that they cannot fall apart again. 

Her finest art appears in the smaller lyrics, as Old Friend- 
np: 


Beautiful and rich is an old friendship 
Grateful to the touch as ancient ivory, 
Smooth as aged wine, or sheen of tapestry 
Where light has lingered, intimate and long. 


Full of tears and warm is an old friendship. 
That asks no longer deeds of gallantry, 
Or any deed at all—save that the friend shall be 
Alive and breathing somewhere, like a song. 
Mortal, Wisdom, Overplus, and Beset, which ends, “I eat 
my own heart, but I keep alive!”’ are examples of this 
shining simplicity, able to record moments of human 


experience quick and profound; things we know, but have 


not recognized until the authentic poet speaks them and 
reveals them to us. The precious prerogative of the poet 
is to make us relive life more intensely, to say: “‘I felt that 
too— it is so.” 

The longer poems—Fire, Neanderthal, The Man Who 
Loved Mary—show this poet’s ability to sustain an 
emotion, to waken and maintain the reader’s interest and 
sympathy with her subject. They show dramatic power 
and a nice feeling for climax. The sonnet sequence, From 
the Mountains, has much richness and sweep of human 
experience, is wholly satisfying in itself, but compared, as 
sonnet sequences must be, with Elinor Wylie’s superb per- 
formance in her last book, Angels and Earthly Creatures, or 
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with some of Edna Millay’s almost as splendid groups, it 
shows a lesser flight of passionate creative ecstasy. 

The book ends with translations from the Japanese, and 
modern Greek songs from the French of Antonin Proust. 
These are delicately done, as one expects from Mrs. 
Tietjens after her Poetry of the Orient, but they suffer as 
all translations and re-embodiments must, by a lack of the 
poet’s own authentic life-blood. For it is because of her 
rich personality, the warm aliveness and amazing sym- 
pathy that beat like a living pulse through her poems, that 
Eunice Tietjens ranks high among the poets of today. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


MARGINALIA OF A CRITIC 


Poets, Farewell! by Edmund Wilson. Ch. Scribner’s Sons 

The past decade has brought to the American literary 
scene no abler or more discerning critic than Edmund 
Wilson. Today he shares with only four fellow-members 
of his craft a front-rank position as an interpreter of con- 
temporary prose and poetry, his most recent work being a 
group of distinguished essays on modern writers—Proust, 
Eliot, Yeats, Valéry, Joyce—which will appear in his 
forthcoming book on twentieth-century literature. Through- 
out his career accuracy of insight and appreciation 
has gone hand in hand with a charming lucidity of 
exposition. To dissociate his poetry from his criticism, 
therefore, is to see it out of relationship to his work as a 
whole, and also to rob it of its chief significance 
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His poems become part of a tradition firmly established 
in French and English literature since the seventeenth 
century: the cultivation of a genre of analytical verse which 
has clarified—by means of poetic reduction, aphorism, and 
epigram—the principles and ethics which have guided 
critics in the formulation of their canons. In the last 
century Sainte-Beuve and Gautier, Arnold and Swinburne 
were its conspicuous representatives; today Valéry and 
Eliot, and in America, Malcolm Cowley, Allen Tate, John 
Crowe Ransom, and Yvor Winters are critic-poets whose 
analysis of the conditions and problems of their art has 
assumed two-fold expression, and so enriched our present- 
day aesthetic by virtue of the poet’s special grasp on those 
problems. Mr. Wilson’s work as a poet does not quite 
rival that of most of these contemporaries: if we are to 
take the word of his title-poems, he would probably be the 
first to disclaim such rivalry. But these poems—long in- 
accessible—contain so much beauty of perception and 
association, so much wit and pithy satire on modern life 
and art, and so clear an indication of a lyric gift which the 
pursuit of more exacting literary work did not allow to 
develop, that even those readers who demand of Mr. 
Wilson all the critical writing he can possibly produce will 
deplore this proclamation of farewell to the royal company 
of poets. By every page’s evidence, it robs the literary 
scene of a poet whose humorous candor and ease of expres- 
sion are too valuable to be lost to the art. 

Probably the earliest stanzas in Poets, Farewell! are 
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those dated 1917; the suite which closes the volume is 
dated 1929. These twelve years explain the diversity 
present in so smal] a collection. Three groups of poems 
may be seen: the early war lyrics, the informal satires, and 
the serious poems of intimate and intellectual experience 
which round out the book. In the war lyrics a terse 
frugality of phrase does not suppress a poignancy which 
achieves special beauty in the Epitaphs, of which the 
second is for American Officers and Soldiers Who Committed 
Suicide: 

What agony was yours whom here offend 

These bitter graves? Turn not in scorn the face 

From those who, breaking, fell before the end, 

Nor yet from those whom base war rendered base. 
The Latin cast is here, and Mr. Wilson’s ability to hold its 
impression firm is further seen in his translations from 
Petronius and Housman. 

The satires vary from the amusing souvenirs exchanged 
with friends, such as Quintilian and American Master- 
pieces, to the topical comment in The New Patriotism, or to 
the incisions on the tough hide of native consciousness in 
such poems as Club Caprice, Americanization, and the 
three prose impressions entitled Yersey Coast. Hard 
realism is present, but here Mr. Wilson has not elected t 
expand his view of national society and politics beyond 
brief and caustic notes. Tennhdauser pays cynical tribute 
to Robinson’s Arthurian renovations, but a much more 
ingenious pastiche is to be found in Nocturne, where 
Fliot’s baroque quatrains are imitated with expert humor 
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and with an even more dexterous arrangement of fantastic 
details. Occasionally Mr. Wilson’s satiric poems remain 
little more than casual marginalia, but at their best they 
may rank with Sassoon’s and Cowley’s burlesques as the 
wittiest verse of this kind within memory. 
The serious poems in this book testify more strongly to 
the quality of Mr. Wilson’s literary virtues, for in them 
his viewpoint is defined with a characteristic clarity which 
readily lends itself to the formation of a lucid lyric style. 
Intimate personal feeling is present in every one of them: 
in the Three Women Remembered in Absence, in Stucco and 
Stone, and in the beautiful stanzas of Bodoli Gardens, 
where Mr. Wilson makes his finest tribute to the classical 
tradition in American life which has schooled him: 
There were no gardens there like those 
hat, groomed for pleasure and for ease, 


Rose-clouded with the laurel-rose, 
Hang high above blue distances. 


In bare-swept houses, white and low; 
High stony pastures never ploughed; 
The pure thin air, the frozen snow; 
And the sad autumn dark with cloud— 


There, setting bare feet on bare wood, 

They came who late in silks had gone; 

Dim candor by your desks they stood, 

Austere to wake the winter dawn. 
It is lines like these that make us doubt Mr. Wilson’s wisdom 
in quitting the ranks of poets by asserting, with something 
of Yeats’ frank charm, “I leave that speech to you who 
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have the tongue.” Admittedly minor though his verse 
may be, it possesses a wealth of ideas and sympathies 
which, given further expression, would prove an asset to 
American literature as valuable as his criticism. 
M. D. Z. 
QUIET SPACES 


Along Old Trails: Poems of New Mexico and Arizona, by 

William Haskell Simpson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This book is so delicate in texture, its touch is so light on 
great spaces and depths of nature and of life that one is in 
danger of overlooking it among its more vociferous con- 
temporaries. But the lover of pure poetry who passes it 
by misses a pleasure as rare as the discovery of hepaticas 
under their brown leaves in April, or of some lovely old 
figurine in a remote corner of a museum. What, for 
example, could be more exquisitely carved than this lyric? 

Pity not the dead; 
They are comforted. 


Should they wake not, 
All is forgot. 


If they rise again, 
Love folds them then. 


And here is another of the same group—Things: 


Those things we thought were ours slip through 
When folded hands can hold no more. . . . 


Who cares? 
And there are others almost as compact and complete— 
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Sun-down-shining, Shadow Scouts, Grand Canyon, Back 
Track, Bareback, Burdens. 

Mr. Simpson knows our South-west, our magic wonder- 
land. As an official of the Santa Fe railroad, he has fol- 
lowed its trails of steel or sand for many years. He knows 
the imperial or infernal beauty of its deserts, canyons, 
snow-streaked mountains; he has intimately lived with its 
Spanish villagers and its aboriginal tribes. And all this 
knowledge moves him, not to loquacity but to a guarded 
reticent lyricism which gives us by flashes the stored 
beauty of all this knowledge. One feels that his brief 
poems break through a taciturnity which he has caught 
from pioneers in lone outposts and Indians following 
solitary trails. His lyrics, whether in metrics or free verse, 
are not in the least like aboriginal song, they are singularly 
his own; but they have given ear to the strange music of 
the pueblos and absorbed a certain muffled wildness, 
always a whisper, never a shout. 

This poet profoundly knows the Indian, knows him well 
enough to feel that he can never know him, as he confesses 
in Taos Drums; yet in Navajo we get a hint of what their 
“desert land” means to the tribe, and in Apache we feel 
the gallop of wild hoofs as they dash away into the silence: 

Naked they ride 
into the sunset; 

Fling from bent bow, taut string, 
the last feathered arrows. 

4 mocking cry 
and gallop of hoof-beats— 
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Swish of feathered arrows 
curving earthward. .. . 


Gone from the lava beds, 


from the high passes, the trails. 
Yet again, acry... 

and gallop of hoof-beats, 

back of the sunsets. 


There are poems of Mexican life also, as intuitive and 
reticent as these—Dias Pasados, Don Feliciano Garcia, 
Que Es. And the various sections of the book are held 
together in unity—the large unity of those great spaces 
which we have inherited, rather violently, from quieter 
races. A good deal of history may be concentrated in a 
brief poem like Los Llanos: 

Again, O plains, 

I go your windswept ways, 
With Indian, trapper, trader, pioneer 
Gray shadows all 

On gray grass. 

I am companioned— 

Miracle most strange-- 

By youth 

And its high dreams. 

So new 

The billows of your grass— 

So new 

Your breezes, born each morn. 
But old, so old, 

The ghosts that pass. 

Something very exquisite, and yet very big, about this 
book—a rare combination. H. M. 
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WAR POEMS AND OTHERS 


Be Still, by William Closson Emory. Lotus Press, Detroit. 

When Mr. Emory forgets the rather deliberate uncon- 
ventionality of topic and method whereby he hopes to win 
attention for his work, and instead gives free rein to his 
more intimate emotional reactions toward life, he produces 
a work as fine as his title-poem, which we wish we had 
room to quote. The Proustian monologue in verse has 
been tried with success by MacLeish, but the poignant 
beauty of Be Sri// suggests even greater use for this psycho- 
dramatic form of poetic expression. 

The other poems in this volume are very uneven in 
quality. The dull wartime monotone of On One November 
Morning contrasts with the nimble aphoristic brevity of 
Thesis. The too-lurid symbolism of Fires of Madness 
suffers when set against the slow rhythmic charm of 
Thunder, with its effective refrain. The obvious journal- 
istic motivation of Cabaret, The Mark of Cain, and Theme 
for a Blues Song emphasizes the now antiquated appeal of 
such verse, and compels one to turn to the more discrim- 
inating phrases of Winter Song or to the glowing colors of 
the Hawaiian Suite. Too often the lesser poems in this 
first book give signs of having been written for a special 
editorial eye, and the author would have been more suc- 
cessful in making up his volume had he omitted those 
works which fulfilled their destiny when they appeared in 
the pages of some specialized contemporary magazine. 
There is sufficient robustness of life and vigor of style in 
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this book to reveal an undisputed (if minor) talent. To 
see these qualities in fuller display, shorn of certain marks 
of imitation, will be to see Mr. Emory at a greater advan- 
tage to himself. He has the stuff whereof pungent con- 
temporary verse is made. M. D. Z. 


ACROBATIC VERSE 
O City Cities, by R. Ellsworth Larsson. Payson & Clarke, 

Ltd., New York. 

Mr. Larsson’s book suffers from a fault more common 
fifteen years ago than today. It overemphasizes one of the 
many appeals of prosody at the expense of others. Once 
it was fashionable to discard rhythm, rhyme, and reason 
for concentration upon a stripped image. That method 
has proved its own barrenness, and has fallen into desue- 
tude. In O City Cities the emphasis has shifted to rhythm. 
Other technical resources of the poet appear, but in an 
aberrated form. The occasional rhyming is almost ex- 
clusively internal. The images shift without continuity. 
There is almost no punctuation. The wretched reader 
must decide for himself where one image or idea stops and 
the next commences. 

There seems to be a recognizable purpose behind this 
writer’s use of lines staggered irregularly upon the page. 
When inspected solely for verbal cadence, the scattering of 
word groups can be granted a fairly consistent artistic 
significance; but the musical effect is secured at the 
expense of intelligibility. At the end of each of the book’s 
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units I found myself wondering what it was that I had 
read, conscious only of a vague nostalgia and a night- 
marish jumble of half-seen scenes. 

It is a wearisome confession of littleness to be unable to 
coérdinate musical effect with the other fundamentals of 
prosody. Good poetry always has been a balanced, many- 
faceted richness. Such books as this one give no indication 
that a newer order, vital enough to replace the old one, has 
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BEAUTIFUL REPRINTS AND EDITIONS 


Both for sc holarly editorial excellence and for beauty of 
book-making few recent publishing projects surpass the 
series of reprints issued by the Harvard University Press 
under the direction of Dr. Hyder Rollins. The latest col- 
lection to be so issued is The Pepys Ballads, a two-volume 
edition of ninety ballads taken from Samuel Pepys’ collec- 
tion of the seventeenth century. Previously we have 
received Dr. Rollins’ editions of Tottel’s Miscellany, The 
Pack of Autolycus, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inven- 
tions, and The Paradise of Dainty Devices, all illustrious 
Elizabethan song-books, the collating and accurate veri- 
fication of which have won for the editor the dutiful 
homage of fellow-scholars throughout America and 
England. The general reader must likewise find in these 
books some of the rarest possessions of English lyric 
poetry, sources for familiar ballads and legends, and a vast 
treasury of English traditional folk-song and anonymous 
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verse. The fine type-pages and design (which suggest the 


hand of Bruce Rogers), and the elegant bindings, make 
these volumes special items for the collector who may not 
pause to note the fine critical apparatus attached to each. 
The Harvard University Press has likewise to its credit a 
series of American folk-song collections, richly printed and 
bound. John H. Cox’s Folk Songs of the South and 
Newman I. White’s American Negro Folk Songs are two 
that deserve special commendation for giving definite form 
to many little-known provincial poems out of the vast 
body of such literature in America. 

To these fine books we may add two specimens of 
special book-making received from the Scholartis Press of 
London: Sextette, which is made up of sensitive trans- 
lations from the French Symbolists by Dorothy Martin, 
and Blake’s Poetical Sketches, which includes an essay on 
Blake’s Metric by Jack Lindsay. Pamela Bianco’s lovely 
drawings have enriched many children’s books lately, but 
none have succeeded better than her designs for The Land 
of Dreams, selected from Blake (Macmillan Co.). Jacynth 
Parsons’ drawings for Forty-Nine Poems by W.H. Davies 
(Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith) do not come up to 
Miss Bianco’s standard, though they are quite charming. 

Cape & Smith try another experiment in fine printing 
in God’s Man: A Novel in Woodcuts, by Lynd Ward. 
The interesting pictures are done in a beautiful massive 
black. M. D. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


A new generation of little poetry magazines and minor literary pub- 

lications brings to our desk some new journal almost every week. Ten 

years ago we had Wheels, SgN, Charles Wharton Stork’s Contemporary 
Verse, The Lyric West, and their contemporaries. Now we receive Blues: 

A Magazine of New Rhythms, published in Columbus, Mississippi, along 

rather modernistic lines, and recently become a 


quarterly; Laughing 
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Horse, which comes from Taos, New Mexico, and is devote 
art and life of the Southwest; The Harp, of Larn 
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teresting and well-printed spe of the smart city 
magazine which now flourishes in the wake of The ’ Within 
} the last few months we have received the first numbers of a still newer 
group of magazines which we add to our “Vol. I, No. I” collection. 
This, built up since Porerry’s first year, contains the initial numbers of 
most of the major and minor magazines of the last eighteen years, and 
there are few signs that it will cease growing. Bifur, a very modern 
French quarterly of prose and art from Paris, has recently been added; 
so also Star-Dust, a journal of poetry edited in Washington, D. C.; The 
on, which again claims as sub-title 4 National Quarterly and is 
in Washington, apparently to inform the national capital in 
matters of verse; The Morada, edited by Norman McLeod in Albu- 
} querque; Tom-Tom, from Scotsdale, Arizona; American Literature, the 
new quarterly devoted to scholarship in native literature, published at 
Duke University; and Yanus, a quarterly, again published in Washington 
Tom-Tom is a mimeographed magazine, following the example of Yvor 
Winters’ valuable quarterly, The Gyroscope, which we read with great 
interest, especially when it contains his own prose discussion or Janet 
Lewis’ prose. Even granting the vast output of periodicals in the past, 
we may well consider our own age as more richly, and possibly less dis 
criminatingly, endowed with magazines than any other. 











Publishers are beginning to realize that, in a world of moving house- 





holds, the present weight and size of books is proving an intolerable 
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surden to the collector of a library. Recently Scarlet Sister Mary, the 
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Pulitzer prize-winning novel of 1929, was issued in a thin “airplane 
edition,” weighing only four ounces. We recommend this, as a corrective 
influence, to the publishers of The Bridge of San Luis Rey, a brief novel of 
exquisite delicacy, which was offered in a format and with illustrations 
thick and heavy enough for a power-plant advertisement, and much too 
dull for any advertiser to be guilty of. 

However, a number of American publishers are paying much more 
attention than formerly to beautiful book-making, especially books of 
verse. In April, 1926, we offered an editorial of Typographical Queries; 
rereading it, we find much reason to rejoice in the increased attention 
publishers are giving to details of make-up. Among recent volumes of 
verse we have noted beautiful design in Elinor Wylie’s two latest beoks 
and Eunice Tietjens’ Leaves in Windy Weather, all three put out by 
Alfred A. Knopf; in Louise Bogan’s Dark Summer and Conrad Aiken’s 
Selected Poems (Scribner's); in George O’Neil’s God Beguiled (Liveright), 
Ellsworth Larsson’s O City, Cities (Payson & Clarke), Winifred Welles’ 
This Delicate Love (Viking Press), Rolfe Humphries’ Europa (Crosby 
Gaige); in certain books designed by Robert S. Josephy for Harold 
Vinal; and in the Random House Quartos. The traveling exhibition of 
the “fifty best books of the year,” sponsored by the Graphic Arts Society, 
has done a lot of good in stimulating taste and provoking criticism. In 
this country a group of type experts, headed by Bruce Rogers, Frederick 
Goudy, and Elmer Adler, have recently been aided by such artists as 
Rockwell Kent, Dard Hunter, and T. M. Cleland, and by a few special! 
presses, such as the Grabhorn of San Francisco, the Pynson Printers of 
New York, and the Centaur of Philadelphia, in raising notably the 
standard of American books. The slovenliness apparent in books of 
verse less carefully designed becomes particularly distasteful. 

The Witter Bynner Undergraduate Poetry Prize of $150 was divided 
this year between Dorothe Bendon of Mills College, Miriam Cosand of 
Butler University, and Elder Olson of the University of Chicago, with 
Honorable Mentions going to eight other contestants. The judges were 
Eunice Tietjens and Mr. Bynner. The contest next year will again be 
held under the auspices of Pa/ms, but to avoid conflicts in judging, Mr. 
Bynner will be sole judge. 

The John Billings Fiske Prize Poem for 1929 at the University of 
Chicago was Fohn Henry: An American Episode, by Alfred V. Franken- 
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stein, who based his work on native ballad sources. The judges this year 
were Robert Morss Lovett, Robert Herrick, and Jessica Nelson North. 

Voices, Harold Vinal’s Journal of Verse, put out an excellent number 
in November. We would compliment poems by Mabel Simpson, Luella 
Stone, A. M. Sullivan, Mabel Castle, Philip Harding, and especially the 
very beautiful Dante poem by Thomas Caldicot Chubb. 


Mr. Morton Dauwen Zabel, who has been associate editor of Poetry 
since last April, has contributed verse also to other magazines, and 
critical articles on art and literature. He is professor of English at Loyola 
University. 

Mr. Clifford Gessler, literary editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, is 
the author of Kanaka Moon (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 

Ellen Glines (Mrs. Walter A.), of San Juan, Porto Rico, has appeared 
often in Porerry and elsewhere. 

Mr. Ernest Hartsock, a publisher and organist in Atlanta, Ga., is the 
author of Romance and Star-dust (C. A. A. Parker), and Narcissus and 
Iscariot (Bozart Press), and is editor of the bi-monthly poetry magazine, 
Bozart. Also he is now Professor of Poetics at Oglethorpe University. 

Grace Stone Coates (Mrs. H. W. C.), of Martinsdale, Montana, has 
appeared in various magazines. 

Mr. Sydney King Russell, of New York, is the author of The Changing 
Flame (Four Seas Co.). 

Elfrida DeRenne Barrow (Mrs. Craig B.), of Savannah, Ga., is one of 
the founders of the Georgia Poetry Society, which has just published an 
interesting anthology of poems by its members. 

The other three poets of this number appear here for the first time: 
Mr. Robert Barret, formerly of Ashland, Va., and now living 
Brooklyn, has worked as a research chemist for Philadelphia and New 

York firms. 

Ruth Langland Holberg (Mrs. Richard A.), of New York, is a painter 
as well as a poet. 

Miss Anne Blackwell Payne, of New York, will put out her first book 
this spring. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Sanctuary: Sunshine House Sonnets, by Bliss Carman. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 
Dear Fudas and Other Poems, by Robinson Jeffers. Horace Liveright. 
Every Soul Is a Circus, by Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan Co. 
God Beguiled, by George O’Neil. Horace Liveright. 
The Black Christ and Other Poems, by Countee Cullen. Harper & Bros. 
Bow of Burning Gold, by E. Merrill Root. Robert Packard & Co., 
Chicago. 
The Poet in the Desert, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood (new edition). 
Vanguard Press, New York. 
Wings of Sunset, by Ina Coolbrith. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Forty-Nine Poems, by W. H. Davies. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
Wild Apples, by Oliver Gogarty. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
A Riband on My Rein, by Nancy Byrd Turner. Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell, Hartford, Conn. 
Red Heels, by Lexie Dean Robertson. Southwest Press, Dallas, Texas. 
Fools or Gods, by Lori Petri. Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 
Poems, by Christopher Morley. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Poems, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Oxford University Press, London. 
The Celtic Heart, by Constance Davies Woodrow. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 
Blown Beaves, by Jessie L. Beattie. Privately printed in Canada. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS AND ANTHOLOGY: 
Selected Poems, by Conrad Aiken. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Collected Poems of Gerald Gould. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
The Shakespeare Songs, edited by Tucker Brooke. William Morrow & Co. 
Poems of Fustice, compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark, Willet, Clark & 
Colby. 
PROSE AND PICTURES: 
Our Singing Strength: An Outline of American Poetry 1620-1930, by 
Alfred Kreymborg. Coward McCann, Inc. 
God’s Man: A Novel in Woodcuts, by Lynd Ward. Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith. 
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